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Of all Russian central institutions, the Russian Orthodox Church and the security 
bureaucracies alone have survived the collapse of the Communist system. In 
fact, the last six years have seen an impressive revival of religious life throughout 
the former Soviet Union. Despite this rebirth, the institution of the church, in 
particular the Moscow Patriarchate, is having difficulty maintaining its identity 
and credibility after seventy years of faithful service to the Communist Party. 
Today, the church faces not only the ugly confirmation of the KGB's active role 
in its day to day affairs and the personal corruption of some of its highest leaders, 
but also the establishment of an independent Ukrainian church, a bid for the 
loyalty of its flock from the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, an invasion of 
well-financed Protestant evangelists, and a backlash against its ecumenical 
policies. Thus, on the one hand, the Russian Orthodox Church can celebrate its 
recent advances: 6,000 reopened churches since 1987; the appointment of 
chaplains to Cossack units which may lead to their integration into the armed 
services; and the political ascension of former church dissidents like Father Gleb 
Yakunin to legitimate roles in government. On the other hand, the highest ranks 
of the institution remain shadowed and marked by a history of allegiance to 
temporal politics. 

The opening of some KGB archives since August 1991 has made available 
for the first time clear evidence of the subordination of the Orthodox hierarchy to 
the Soviet government. An investigative journalist, Alexander Nezhny, was able 
to establish the close relationship between a number of bishops and the “organs,” 
and to determine the identities of the bishops involved on the basis of the 
chronology of missions abroad undertaken by hierarchs at the behest of the KGB 
and references to the agent names (klichki) by which they were known. In 
particular, the KGB affiliation of three prominent hierarchs is now established: 
the recently deposed Metropolitan Philaret of Kiev (code name “Antonov’”), 
Metropolitan Yuvenali of Krutisk and Kolomna, who was head of the foreign 
relations department of the patriarchate (code name “Adamant”’), and 
Metropolitan Pitirim of Volokolamsk and Yurev, head of the publishing 
department of the patriarchate (code name “Abbat’). It is also established that 
the present patriarch, Aleksi II, served the KGB under the poetic name 
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“Blackbird” (Drozdov). 

Investigations carried out in the KGB archives by Lev Ponomarev, chairman 
of the short-lived Russian Supreme Soviet Commission to Investigate the Causes 
and Circumstances of the Putsch, and Father Gleb Yakunin, who served as a 
member of that commission, make it clear that the chain of command for 
controlling the church ran directly from the Politburo through the CPSU Central 
Committee Department of Agitation and Propaganda, to the USSR Council of 
Ministers' Council on Religious Affairs, and finally to the KGB, which had a 
special subdivision (Fourth Department of the Fifth Administration) for religion. 
There is abundant evidence of the KGB's control of the church's activities 
abroad and its success in ensuring that 
the World Council of Churches 
(WCC) consistently adopted positions “[The Ponomarev Commission 
advantageous to the Soviet leadership. discovered] that the chain of 
Thus in 1980, a KGB report signed command for controlling the 
by the head of the Fourth Department chyrch ran directly from the 
states, “. . . the secretary general of polithuro through the CPSU 
the World Council of Churches, Central Committee Department 
Philip Potter, has been in Moscow as of Agitation and Propaganda, to 
a guest of the Moscow Patriarchate. : oe 

the... Council on Religious 


A favorable influence was exercised : : 
Sit hain “by aaents: Syyatoulae: Ai ate; and finally to the KGB.. 


‘Adamant,' ‘Mikhailov,’ and 
‘Ostrovsky. Information of 
operational interest was obtained on the activities of the WCC.” In 1983, the 
KGB dispatched 47 [sic] agents to attend the WCC General Assembly in 
Vancouver. In the following year, KGB reports make it clear that the Uruguayan 
Emilio Castro was elected WCC general secretary with the assistance of its 
agents attending the session of the selection committee. 

At a major Orthodox Church conference in Moscow in 1988, the “situation 
among the participants was checked” by clandestine means, and a “positive 
communiqué was adopted in which a principled appraisal was adopted by the 
episcopate of the Russian Orthodox Church of the activities of religious 
extremists [dissidents] in our country.” The KGB reported on its work at the 
July 1989 WCC meeting in Moscow, “As a result of measures carried out, eight 
public statements and three official letters were adopted which were in 
accordance with the political line of socialist countries . .. Thanks to our agents a 
positive effect was exercised on the foreigners, and additional ideological and 
personality data were obtained, [as well as] information on their political views 
and the positions they occupied in their own countries. Numerous interviews 
took place that were favorable to us.” 

A facsimile document dated November 1987, and published by the former 
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KGB officer Stanislav Levchenko, confirmed in striking fashion the extent of 
Party control over the Orthodox Church's affairs. According to this paper, the 
approval of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the KGB, the Council on Religious 
Affairs (in the person of its chairman, Konstantin Kharchev), and the CPSU 
Central Committee's Propaganda Department, was required for the church to 
send priests to serve Orthodox parishes in Brazil and Uruguay.' There is 
evidence that KGB officers were sent to study at seminaries abroad in order to 
become priests and serve in the Soviet Union.” The KGB paid particular 
attention to relations with the Vatican. A 1989 report by Col. V. Timoshevsky, 
head of the KGB's Fourth Department, states, “The most important journeys 
were those by the agents ‘Antonov,’ ‘Ostrovsky,' and ‘Adamant’ to Italy for 
negotiations with the Pope on questions of future relations between the Vatican 
and the Russian Orthodox Church, in particular the problems of the Uniates.”” 

The patriarchate's External Affairs Department consisted almost entirely of 
KGB agents. The department's main ideologist, Buevsky, a KGB officer now 
venerable leastwise in years, has been responsible for writing the patriarch's 
public statements and encomia on successive national leaders since 1946.* 

A prominent priest, Father Georgi Edelshtein, has stated that one-half of the 
~— Clergy were overt or covert KGB 


Me. .. none of the prominent employees through the end of the 
bishops attending a conference in Gorbachev era. He has confirmed 
Moscow on 19 August 1991 that the hierarchy took large bribes 


from priests seeking transfers to rich 
parishes and from candidates for 
bishoprics. Father — Edelshtein 
comments, “Do you know where our 
present-day church ends and the KGB 
begins? The only difference was that some wore hoods and some had shoulder 
boards.”® Until very recently, the conduct of some members of the episcopate 
showed no trace of aggiornamento. In 1990, a group of students asked the 
Bishop of Chelyabinsk for help in organizing an Orthodox youth group to look 
after new converts. This prelate requested a list of the organizers, which he then 
sent to the local KGB. The KGB, however, wrote back to the bishop informing 
him that their duties no longer included such “internal matters,” and passed on 
copies of the correspondence to the city soviet for publication.° 

Father Gleb Yakunin has stated that within the top church hierarchy, nine out 
of ten were KGB agents.’ Significantly, none of the prominent bishops attending 
a conference in Moscow on 19 August 1991, condemned the putsch. Not one 
came to the White House to bless its defenders who faced death protecting the 
legal government of Russia from the overthrow attempt by military forces.® It is 
a reasonable assumption that many hierarchs were recruited by the KGB at the 
seminary—or even initially sent to the seminary by a patron with blue 
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epaulettes—and marked out from the beginning for a distinguished clerical 
career. For these men, the practice of religion meant the search for and 
attainment of warm places and high preferment. So far, however, documentary 
evidence for such recruiting is lacking. In January 1992, further access to the 
archives was denied to Supreme Soviet investigative commissions with the 
approval of the chairman of the Supreme Soviet, Ruslan Khasbulatov, after joint 
presentations had been made to him by the chairman of the Russian External 
Intelligence Service, Yevgeny Primakov, and Patriarch Aleksi.” 

Particularly damaging to the credibility and moral stature of the Orthodox 
hierarchy is the degree to which the current patriarch is morally compromised by 
a career of subservience to the Politburo. According to the KGB archives, in 
February 1988, the KGB chairman rewarded Aleksi I] with a “Certificate of 
Honor” for successful performance.'” In 1965, as Archbishop of Tallinn, Aleksi 
demanded that Archbishop Hermogen of Kaluga, who at the time was 
undoubtedly the most courageous of all the bishops of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
go into forced retirement for signing a protest against the complicity of the 
Synod in the Soviet government's campaign of church closures." 

The patriarch's behavior during the August coup was a classic case of 
temporization. After initially failing to condemn the putsch, the following day 
he released a carefully measured statement: “[The] situation is troubling the 
conscience of millions of our compatriots who are beginning to question the 
lawfulness of the newly formed State Emergency Committee. . .We are hoping 
that the USSR Supreme Soviet will give a principled assessment and take 
resolute measures to stabilize the situation in the country.” Aleksi was well 
aware that there was no prospect of the Supreme Soviet's meeting in the 
immediate future, nor a possibility for taking “resolute measures.” It was not 
until the afternoon of August 21 that the patriarch, sensing which way the wind 
was blowing, agreed to sign an appeal that condemned the putsch leaders' 
shedding of innocent blood and rejected Communist ideology.” 

Despite repeated calls upon him for a public and formal expression of 
contrition for his servility to the Communist leadership and lies on its behalf, 
Aleksi has always declined to make a public declaration of repentance. For those 
who still hoped for change at the highest level of the hierarchy, a recent episode 
proved especially discouraging. There is indisputable evidence that in recent 
months Patriarch Aleksi lied in denying charges that, in November 1991, he had 
approached a U.S. undersecretary of state to put pressure on Voice of America to 
change its programming about the Russian Orthodox Church.’ The patriarch 
felt impelled to make this extraordinary démarche by his concern about the “bias 
against the patriarchate” displayed in programs produced by a prominent priest 
of the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, Father Viktor Potapov. 
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The Church in Ukraine 
The career of Metropolitan Philaret of Kiev and Galicia has also gravely 
damaged the moral stature of the church. Philaret's rise was extraordinarily 
rapid, and he enjoyed successive preferment to Bishop of Vienna and Austria, 
and then rector of the Moscow Spiritual Academy. No less an authority than 
Konstantin Kharchev, former chairman of the Council on Religious Affairs, who 
was removed in 1989 for excessive independence, has confirmed Philaret's KGB 
connection. “Otherwise, he could never have pushed his way into a leading 
position in the Russian Orthodox Church.” As the elected Locum Tenens to the 
Patriarchal Throne, he had appeared 
destined to be the next patriarch. 


“Under the ancien régime in However, it was Aleksi who was 
Ukraine... [Metropolitan] elevated to the position in 1990. 
Philaret vilified Rukh leaders as Kharchev finds the metropolitan's 


‘bandits' and ‘provocateurs,' and performance to have been exemplary 


campaigned in elections forthe ™ ‘rms of satisfying the 
CPSU.” requirements of the Soviet govern- 


ment. “From the viewpoint of a Party 

official . . . Philaret was the most 
literate of all the members of the Holy Synod. All the tasks we assigned to him 
in the area of foreign relations he carried out brilliantly .. . He was a superb 
executor . . . Naturally it all boiled down to defending and advocating the party's 
position. Well, you know: ‘There's no pressure on the church, the church in our 
country runs its affairs freely,’ in other words, pardon the expression, the raving 
of a gray mare.” 

Were it not for the baneful consequences for the church, Philaret would 
appear a picturesque personage, a prelate who would not have been out of place 
on the banks of the Tiber when slashed doublets and codpieces were in vogue. 
He ran his exarchy with a hand of iron, exiling and banning priests who dared 
criticize him. The prince of the church lives openly with a woman, known to the 
clerical fraternity as the “First Lady of the Exarchy’—or less reverentially as 
“Herodiada”—by whom, despite monastic vows of chastity, he has had three 
children. His consort openly attends church ceremonies in his company and is 
widely believed to be responsible for making church appointments in Ukraine, 
including episcopal nominations.’° 

Under the ancien régime in Ukraine, when nationalism was persecuted, 
Philaret vilified Rukh leaders as “bandits” and “provocateurs,” and campaigned 
in elections for the CPSU. He prohibited his clergy from preaching in the 
Ukrainian language. As the strength of the Ukrainian independence movement 
grew, however, Philaret perceived where the future lay and hastened to serve the 
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new dispensation, attacking the Great Russian chauvinism of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. At the same time, Philaret conducted a violent campaign against a 
major rival, the Ukrainian Autocephalic Church, which had been established in 
1989. This church is currently headed by the ailing 93-year-old Patriarch 
Mstyslav, who remains a resident of the United States. Although its canonicity is 
not recognized by other Orthodox, the church has had considerable success in 
winning parishes from the Ukrainian Orthodox Church under Moscow 
Patriarchal jurisdiction, as well as in securing financial support from abroad for 
its activity. 

As Ukraine achieved political independence from Moscow, Philaret rapidly 
transformed himself from committed supporter of Soviet internationalism and 
Muscovite rule to a fervent Ukrainian nationalist. In 1985, Philaret, still a 
faithful ally of Politburo member and longtime Party ruler of Ukraine, Vladimir 
Shcherbitsky, rejected an offer of autonomy. However, to enhance his position 
with Ukrainian nationalist political forces, in the autumn of 1990, he obtained 
autonomous status for the Ukrainian Church from Moscow, and he naturally 
continued as its head. 

President Leonid Kravchuk fully realized Philaret's value to his regime, and 
proposed to Patriarch Aleksi II that the new Ukrainian Orthodox Church be made 
autocephalous, and that Philaret be elevated to head of the new church. Despite 
Philaret's political conversion and political allies at the highest level, there 
continued to be enormous pressure in the press and within his own church to 
resign, including a public appeal by eight Ukrainian bishops that he lay down his 
office. Patriarch Aleksi continued to be unwilling to take any action against 
Philaret, although his scandalous administration of his exarchy and personal 
behavior damaged resurgent church life in Ukraine and bought the entire 
hierarchy into disrepute. 

Finally in April 1992, Philaret stated his intention to step down, and the 
following month he formally committed himself to resign at an Episcopal 
Council in Moscow. Immediately on his return to Kiev, however, he withdrew 
his promise, stating that he had been subjected to moral torture of the cruelest 
kind. Following this, a Synod of the Church in Moscow revoked Philaret's 
ecclesiastical authority and threatened him with trial by an episcopal court. 
Philaret still refused to step down, and in June another Episcopal Council 
removed him as head of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church and revoked his 
ordination. Undaunted, Philaret responded by calling on the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to condemn the action and declare the Ukrainian Church to be 
completely independent of Moscow. 

But a more stunning display of political virtuosity by Philaret was yet to 
come. At a joint press conference on 25 June 1992, with Metropolitan Antoni of 
the Ukrainian Autocephalic Church, Philaret announced that his church and the 
Ukrainian Autocephalic Church would form a United Kievan Patriarchate. 
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Patriarch Mstyslav, still absent in the United States, was to become head of the 
United Patriarchate, while Metropolitan Philaret would occupy the Patriarchal 
Throne in Kiev as his Locum Tenens. To the amazement of the Orthodox world, 
Philaret and the Autocephalic Church succeeded in overcoming their violent 
hostility in order to combine forces against the Moscow Patriarchate. Philaret's 
spectacular switch of allegiance allowed him to seize the practical authority of 
the Ukrainian nationalist church on Ukrainian soil after having broken all his 
bridges with Moscow. Philaret has thus positioned himself to serve the regime 
of President Kravchuk by continuing the campaign for Ukrainian church 
independence from the pretensions of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

In addition, now that the anti-Moscow church forces in Ukraine are united, it 
is far more likely that the Ecumenical Patriarch in Constantinople will ultimately 
consent to grant canonical status to the restructured patriarchate in Kiev, which 
now represents itself to be the sole Ukrainian national church. In turn, it can be 
expected that the possession of canonicity would induce large numbers of priests 
who, due to their detestation of Philaret, had previously hesitated to abandon the 
Moscow Patriarchate to join the new native Ukrainian jurisdiction.'° 

The extraordinary difficulty the Moscow Patriarchate experienced in 
removing a metropolitan who had brought profound scandal and discredit on the 
church typifies the reluctance of the episcopate to deal with the destructive 
heritage of the Soviet era. The conclusion imposes itself that Philaret knows 
much that his church colleagues are most reluctant to see revealed. As long as 
the members of the present Moscow Patriarchate conceal their past conduct, they 
will remain vulnerable to pressure from those who would prefer not to lance the 
ulcers on the body of the church. 

Whereas the Moscow hierarchy, headed by Aleksi, continues to jeopardize 
the moral repute of the church, there can be no question of the personal 
dedication to their flocks of the great majority of the ordinary clergy. Parish 
priests are frequently overwhelmed by the calls upon them by newly active 
believers to provide instruction and to celebrate the rituals of the church. The 
already existing grave shortage of priests has been aggravated by the fact that 
historically the majority of seminarians have come from Ukraine. With the 
growth of Ukrainian nationalist sentiment, most of the students have left the 
Moscow Patriarchate to serve churches in their homeland. 


The Russian Church Abroad 

Aleksi's sensitivity to criticism of the church by a prominent priest of the Russian 
Church Abroad reflects the influence that the Church Abroad, although based in 
the United States, is gaining in Russia. This church (otherwise known as the 
Synod) was founded by bishops who went into exile rather than subject 
themselves to Bolshevik rule. Alone among Russian Orthodox jurisdictions, the 
Church Abroad has always categorically rejected any accommodation with the 
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Moscow Patriarchate. The church's ability to attract prominent converts among 
intellectuals in the United States has contributed to its influence. Needless to 
say, both the Church Abroad and the Moscow Patriarchate regard each other as 
uncanonical. The Church Abroad maintains, in particular, that the Moscow 
Patriarchate's lack of canonicity proceeds from the election of a patriarch under 
Stalin in 1943, and the impermissible intervention of the temporal power in the 
supreme church appointment. Although many prominent Synodal clerics and 
laymen of the Church Abroad consider the patriarchate and thus its sacraments to 
be devoid of grace (bezblagodatny), it was not until very recently that statements 
were made by Metropolitan Vitali suggesting that this was the official view of 
the Church Abroad. Such a position puts the church at risk of being considered 
sectarian and possibly heretical by many prominent Orthodox.'” 

In March 1990, the Church Abroad proclaimed the intention to extend its 
jurisdiction to Russia and begin to ordain priests in Russia. It would also accept 
priests already serving who were ready to abandon the Moscow Patriarchate and 
join its ranks. Thus within Russia there now exists what is termed the “Free 
Church” or the “True Church,” owing allegiance to the hierarchy of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Abroad. 

The extent to which the 
patriarchate is seen as morally “Alone among Russian 
compromised and unwilling to make Orthodox jurisdictions, the 
amends for the unprincipled policies Chyrch Abroad has always 
of the past makes many priests and categorically rejected any 


sarge oo. eae ae accommodation with the 
and witness of the Church Abroad. vgccow Patriarchate.” 


Seminarians regularly refer to the 
Holy Synod as the “Metropolitburo.” 
Moreover, the new concern for Russia's pre-Bolshevik heritage contributes to a 
readiness to see the Church Abroad as embodying historical religious values. 
Here an important element is the devotion of the Church Abroad to the Russian 
monarchy and its canonization of the last tsar, murdered by the Bolsheviks. Also 
contributing to the sympathy enjoyed by the Free Church among many Russian 
faithful is its implacable opposition to ecumenism, especially in view of the 
widespread resentment of the proselytization which is being conducted in Russia 
by missionaries belonging to Western Protestant churches and sects that combine 
their substantial financial resources with ignorance of Russian life and culture.'* 
Many Russian clerics reject religious pluralism and strongly condemn the 
activities in Russia of all non-Orthodox denominations. A Moscow priest is 
quoted as saying in late 1991, “Moscow isn't a Babylon for second cults, for 
Protestant congregations who resemble wild wolves rushing in here or Catholics 
like thieves using their billions to try to occupy new territory.”'? In addition, 
many Russian priests are highly unreceptive to theological modernism and 
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“libertarian” trends in Western churches, not to speak of liberation theology. 
Such tendencies are associated with the World Council of Churches, which is 
despised for defending the antireligious policy of the Communist government at 
the instigation of the KGB agents in cassocks, while it did nothing to support the 
priests and faithful who rotted in the gulag for their beliefs. “That the Kremlin 
managed to handcuff the largest predominantly Protestant organization in the 
world is one of its greatest foreign policy achievements since World War II.””° 

The intransigently anti-ecumenical position of the Church Abroad in contrast 
to the patriarchate's cooperation with alien Protestant organizations at the behest 
of the Soviet government permits the Free Church to be seen as a bulwark 
against Western encroachments on the Orthodox faith. 

Needless to say, the Moscow Patriarchate is fiercely opposed to the policy of 
the Russian Orthodox Church Abroad of expanding its jurisdiction into Russia. 
There have been many instances where, at the instigation of the patriarchate, the 
civil authorities have refused to register Free Orthodox parishes (in violation of 
the law) or have turned newly opened churches over to the patriarchate at the re- 
quest of artificially constituted groups of lay persons. It has been reported that 
KGB agents and police have used violence against believers who wanted to have 
a priest of the Free Orthodox Church. In one much-publicized episode, a priest 
in St. Petersburg was persecuted with the cooperation of the city authorities for 
establishing a parish of the Free Orthodox Church in an abandoned monastery 
church, while the metropolitan of St. Petersburg threatened his parishioners with 
excommunication.”! 

The creation of parishes in Russia 


“,.. the World Council of by the Russian Orthodox Church 
Churches ...is despised for Abroad is also opposed by a number 
defending the antireligious of prominent clerics and laymen 
policy of the Communist gov- belonging to Orthodox jurisdictions 


outside Russia, who are willing to 
accept the authority of the Moscow 
Patriarchate in spite of its 


ernment at the instigation of the 
KGB agents in cassocks, while it 


did nothing to support the Ff 

; : ransgressions. Some opponents 
P riests and faithfu Lwlra rotted object strongly to what they view as 
in the gulag for their beliefs. the Russian church's “schismatic 
TT §£ § activity,” and reject any implication 
that the Moscow Patriarchal Church lacks grace. Prominent Orthodox lay author 
Nikita Struve writes, “To consider that the Russian Orthodox Church is devoid 
of grace is blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. . .”” 

The Russian Orthodox Church Abroad, on the other hand, takes the view that 
its parishes in Russia have finally returned to the true Orthodox Church. 
According to the Church Abroad, the Moscow Patriarchal Church must formally 
renounce Patriarch Sergi's 1927 declaration of support for the Soviet government 
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in order to regain canonical standing. In addition, it must reject the heresy of 
ecumenism and glorify the “new martyrs” of the faith, including Tsar Nicholas 
II. The Church Abroad refuses to recognize as a renunciation of detestable 
“Sergianism” Aleksi's statements that the church's past policies should now be 
regarded as belonging to history, and that such acts were taken under pressure in 
order to safeguard the continued existence of the church. To this Bishop Georgi 
Grabbe of the Church Abroad responds, “The Patriarch is right when he says that 
the Declaration of 1927 is history. But what is there not in history? In it there 
are the exploits of the martyrs and the confessors, but in it there is also the 
treachery of Judas.” 

The sensitivity displayed by the Moscow Patriarchate, as well as by non- 
Russian Orthodox jurisdictions, atthe ™ ©. © 


activity of the Russian Church “[The Church Abroad] will retain 

Abroad on Russian soil reveals their jg appeal to independent- 

alarm at the inroads that the Church minded and dedicated priests as 

Abroad is making among the faithful long as the Moscow Patriarchate 

in Russia. If some priests go overtoa . b , bl 

church that is not guilty of complicity teed ey ae EI 
morally comprised and more 


in the crimes of Stalin and his : : 
successors, mainly to escape the committed to material well- 


authority of a bishop with whom they being and the elimination of 

are at odds, it is not surprising that in 4issent than the spiritual welfare 
other cases parish priests are unwill- of the faithful.” 

ing to submit to the sway of hierarchs_= ————________—_ 
who continue to enjoy opulent office after a career of KGB service, and 
moreover propagate ecumenism. These defections occur even though the 
disincentives against deserting the Moscow Patriarchate are great. Not only are 
such priests frequently subjected to persecution by the local authorities, but these 
family men who go over to the jurisdiction of the Free Church suffer greatly 
materially and lose the pension rights they would have otherwise enjoyed as 
members of the official church. 

Despite the pressures on priests to conform to the Moscow line, the number of 
parishes in Russia under the jurisdiction of the Church Abroad has been steadily 
growing during the last few years. The Church Abroad now claims fifty-four 
parishes in Russia, Belarus, and Ukraine, including six in Moscow, one in St. 
Petersburg, and three in Nizhny Novgorod.” In addition, most priests of the 
“Catacomb Church” who had gone underground with their flocks rather than 
subject themselves to the rule of the Moscow Patriarchate, have joined the Free 
Church. This church will retain its appeal to independent-minded and dedicated 
priests as long as the Moscow Patriarchate is seen by many as irrevocably 
morally comprised and more committed to material well-being and the 
elimination of dissent than the spiritual welfare of the faithful. 
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Not surprisingly, the Free Church, guiltless of complicity in Communist 
crimes against Russia and devoted to the monarchy, readily attracts “patriotic” 
elements. Right-wing political groups endeavor to enlist the support of the 
church's adherents. As the political struggle intensifies, it will be difficult for the 
church to avoid association with Russian nationalism. Will a portion of the 
moral intransigence that the church has displayed in the past enable the Free 
Church to assert its refusal of co-optation by political factions? 


Conclusion 

Many senior clerics and lay people in Russia doubt that the Muscovite 
patriarchal hierarchy is capable of radical reform and spiritual regeneration. The 
policies of the patriarchate are likely to remain in history as an extreme example 
of zealous cooperation of an episcopate with an ideologically alien temporal 
power. In the past, prelates have not always bent the spine before a 
revolutionary or dictatorial regime. It will be remembered that only seven 
French bishops took the oath to the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in 1791, and 
that ten years later almost all the non-juror bishops preferred poverty in exile to 
subscription to the Concordat of 27 Messidor. 

There are signs that in order to assure its future position, the Moscow 
hierarchy is now seeking political allies on the right to replace its former patrons. 
It is noteworthy that in his official travels to places of pilgrimage, Aleksi permits 
himself to be guarded by blackshirted troopers from paramilitary groups of the 
Russian nationalist extreme Right. Pending a decisive turn of the tide, however, 
the hierarchy displays an astounding determination to demonstrate its 
subservience to political authority—even if that loyalty is to the collapsed 
Communist regime. Metropolitan Yuvenali, chairman of the Synodal 
Commission on Canonization, holds that martyrs of the church who suffered 
under Bolshevik rule cannot be canonized until the church receives official 
certification from the state that they were not “state criminals” and that they have 
been “politically rehabilitated.””° 

The crisis of trust in the church greatly reduces it stature and diminishes its 
capacity to make fitting contribution to building a new Russia. Nevertheless, the 
hierarchy continues to be resolute in resisting calls for public repentance for past 
acts and for the establishment of church courts to remove the most compromised 
members of the senior clergy. Many prominent lay- men also hold that only new 
institutions, such as a radically reformed governing body of the church with 
greatly expanded membership and the election of priests and bishops at 
assemblies in which lay persons participate, can restore confidence in the 
Russian Orthodox Church under the Moscow Patriarchate.*° If far-reaching 
reform measures are not adopted, the influence of less compromised and more 
vigorous Russian jurisdictions will continue to grow—and the missionary 
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activity of Protestant as well as non-Christian religious groups will find success 
with the Russian flock. In the meantime, one must agree with the view that the 
Moscow Patriarchate is an “island of Stalino-Brezhnevite reality.””” 
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